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The following article, which we copy from 
the Vermont Statesman, is rather out of date. 
as tothe time of its publication, though it is 
not out of date as to good sense. | 

A SHORT DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN AN ANTIMASON AND A JACK MASON. 

Aniimason. Good morning, neighbor; our 
election is coming on soon, and how do you 
think it will terminate ? | 

Jack Mason. hope in the choice of Wil- 
liams for member of congress. | 

4. Then I perceive you are not an antima- 
son. 

J. Not a political one. 

4. What reasons have you for not liking 
political antimasenry ? | 

J. think they show a persecuting spirit, 
which is not republican, and contrary to the, 
gospel. ‘The Apostle tells us, ‘‘above all these | 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of 
periectness.” (Col. iii. 14.) ‘Charity suffer- 
eth long and is kind; charity envieth not;—| 
charity vaunteth not itseli—is not puffed up.”’, 
*‘And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; and the greatest ofthese is charity.”—' 


{1 Cor. xili. 4, 13.) 


4. ‘Then you have charity for Masons. | 

J. I have: for our government, since the | 
revolution, has been the glory and admiration | 
ofthe world, and it is said that the greatest: 
eer ofthe heads of departments have been 

asons, and I think the government quite as 
safe to keep them in (if good men) as ‘to turn 
them out aad put ia red hot antimasons. 

4. Are you a Mason? 

J. 1am not, and know nothing of Masonry 
except what seceders tells us. 

4. is itright to have secret societies, bound 
by such awful oaths? 

J. Isce no harm in it, ifa man does not 
break the laws of God or.man. 

J. Does the bible justify it? 

J. The bible justifies both taking oaths and 
keeping secrets. 

44. If the institution was good, would 
they not be willing to have it known to the 
world? 

J. That is not certain: we find in the Bible 
that in many places where Christ wrought mir- 
acles, that his disciples and others were com- 
manded to tell no man, or let men know it,— 
{Luke viii. 55.) ‘*And when he came ‘into the 
house, he suffered no man to enter save Peter, 
and James, and John, and the father and the 
‘mother of the maiden”—here was a secret so-| 
ciety of six persons, (verse 56) but he charged | 
them that they should tell uo man what was 


done; and when he gave sight to the blind, he || 


_ according to all that proceedeth out of his 


 xxxi. 50, 53.) Jonathan and David swore to 


man, that renounces or denounces Masonry. | J. There are—for some men lie when they 
A. Why not? | 


made a Mason, as well as when they re- 
J. The Bible tells us, that, Ifa man vowsa pounce—for the seceding Masons tells us, that 
vow, or swears an oath to bind his soul with a pefore a man can be marie 4 Mason, he declares 
bond, he shall not break his word—he shall do before many witnesses, that he puts his trust im 
God. Ifthis was true, they would never re- 


mouth—{ Numb. xxx. 2,) and seceding Masons nounce and denounce the institution. 


tells us, thatthe Bible is given them to be aj} 4 Some seceders tells us that their obliga- 


‘ 


rule and guide to their faith, and that they are! toas are not binding. 


charged in the most solemn manner, to live)| J. Ofsuch, Christ has pronounceda woe, 


up to it, to keep within duc bounds with all men.! and called them blind guides and hypocrites 
A. Does the Bibie make oaths binding, ad-| which strain a gnat aod swallow a camel. Ye 
ministered without legal authority: _| serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
J. It appears by the Bible that men former- escape the damnation of hell? (Mat. xxin. 13 
ly administered caths to cach other, and were’ to 30. 
by the parties considered binding; and Abra-|| 4. Dont you think that some that renounce 
ham caused his servant to swear, ‘‘And J will ‘are Christians, and will be saved? 


make thee swear by the Lord the God of heav- | J. Some may by repentance, and some can- 
‘en; Gen. xxiv, 3,) and Jacob and Laban made pot he saved. 
a covenant together, and no man being pres-!' 4 Who are they? 


ent, Laban called on God to witness. (Gen. || J. Some of ihe angels in heaven erred;— 
as soon as they seceded they made war in 
each other, (1 Samuel, chap. xx.) and Jona-' heaven and were driven out.—(Jude vi. 9, 
than said to David, Whatsoever thy soul Rey, xii. 6.) Judas also seceded and sold _ his 
desireth, I will even do it for thee—and, Lord for moncy; and I fear scme of our minis- 
Jonathan caused David to swear again, and: ters have no better principles than Judas, for 
Vavid’s obligation was not only to Jonathan,’ they appear to have the same persecuting spir- 
but to his house forever; and 42 years atter, jt, and are determined to make war with their 
David fulfilled this oath by sparing the lve of brethren, and follow not the example of, the 
the son of Jonathan. No legal avthority for. apostles, for he saith, For we dare not make 
all this. 


| ourselves of the number, or compare ourselves 
A. Ysa man bound where he is deceived with some that commend themselves, and com- 


when he takes an oath? | paring themselves among themselves are not 
| J, The Bible tells us they were in former) wise, (2d. Cor. xi. 12.) Again: let no cor- 
tl rupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 


‘times. (Gen, xxvii. 39, 32, 33,) we find that’ 
through deception and lics, Jacob obtained a ‘hut that which is good to the use of edifying; 
that it may minister grace unto the hearers— 


blessing from Esau; but after Isaac had bless-, 

‘ed him, he could not secede, but satd he shall, jet all bitterness, wrath and anger, and clamor 
and evil speaking, be put away from you, with 
ail majiice; and be ye kind one to-another, ten- 


‘be blessed again. When the Lord took the} 
der-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 


‘children of Israel to bring out of Egypt into. 

the land of Canaan, he gave them a particular, 

‘command not to make any covenant, nor show, God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you, (Eph. 
jany merey to the inhabitants of the land, but. jy, 29, 30.) He that speaketh evil of his broth- 
they should utterly destroy them. Dieut. wiki ar and judgeth his brother, speaketh evil— 
2, 20, 16,17.) But the inhabitants of Gibe- |) Who art thou that judgeth another? (James iv. 
on went to Joshua, and through the greatest!'11, 12.) Let me entreat you that ye walk 
deception, made a covenant with him, and a® }Jameless, giving no offence in anything that 
ter he found cut the deception, he dare not the ministry be not blamed. (2d. Cor. vi. 3.) 
break his word, and the children of Isaac said, t A. Well, neighbor you have found more 
Let them live lest wrath be uponus. (Josh. ix.! Seripture to prove your argument than I ever 
3 to 20.) Saul came on the throne; through’! supposed was in the Bible. 

his great zeal to Israel and Judah, he stew | J. There are many more passages that 
these Gibeonites, and more than four hundred | might be quoted to support Masonry, and some 
years after his own covenant was made, God) that antimasonry resembles. 

sent judgements on the children of {sracl; 
David enquired of the Lord, and the Lord said) J, (Acts xxiii, 12, 13, 14.) And when it 


it was for Saul and his bloody house because}! was day, certain of the Jews banded themselves 
he slew the Gibeonites, and to appease them, || together, and bound themselves under a curse, 


David caused ten of the sons of Saul to be saying, that they would neither eat nor drink 


hung, but spared the life of the son of Jona-! ¢jlj they had killed Paul. And there were 
than, for his oath’ssake. (2d. Sam. xxi.) ‘more than forty which made this conspiracy, 
A. What makes so many ministers secede |! and they came to the Chief Priests and Elders, 


from Masonry? _ | and said, we have bound ourselves under’ a 
J. Not having the fear of God before their) great curse, that we will eat nothing till we 


4. Quote to them, if you please. 


| 


charged them saying, ‘Sce that no man know it.?, ¢Yes3 for God:says, what has gone out of thy| have slain Paul. 
ad who are chubch (lips thou shallkeepand perform. (Diecut. xxili.|/| Well, neighbor, before I act any more 


Members at the present time, ought to re-| 23 
hounce Masonry or be excluded? | 


J. think no one justified before God or 


with the antimasons, I shall study my Bible,and 


. Are there not many bad men among) pray God to lead me in the right way. Fare- 
‘Masons? Ii well, 


Saturday, January 14, 1832, 
& 
| 
q 
. 
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We learn from the Lancaster, Penn. . Mepway. 
Republican, than at an antimasonic celebration||, ‘¥® have been requested to add the follow-|| Eliab Wright John R. Cotting 
of a a ith of July in Miflin County. Rich-|/™ 2ames to the Declaration published in the|| Jas. B. Wilson Levi Adams 

’ HARLESTOWN, o. Barber Alfred Daniels 

instead of the Declaration of Independence,||Andrew Roulstone J. D. Edmands W. Lovering : | 
and that the latter was altogether dispensed Ebenr. Ford N athl. Holden, Sen. ENDON. 
with. | R. Calder, Jr. Saml. Jaques Lewis Boyden Jabez Aldrich 

Thi Caleb Drew John Stevens. 1 John G, Matcalf John Jennison 
The Decl Harrison Wingate Seth Dewing E. W. Hayward Washington Baker 
that party has ever been guilty. e Veclara-| John Badger 
tion of American Independence, according to ati ey H. Barber Pliny Holbrook 
th here-|/Fdmund Munroe Jacob N ewhall John Scammell Elias Thayer 
rete Jona. Richardson Caleb Wiley John C. Scammell Joseph Rockwood 
has any political or religious Isaac Smith, Jr. Elihu Cutler 
rights unless he be an antimason; and that||j Wheel Willi: FRankuin. 
every man ought to be lashed with a whip of Toh Sti RovAY Richd. § i x Cephas Bullard Fisher Thayer 
scorpions from one end of the earth to the Wm, Chadwell Joseph Sihknoon Newron, Jan. 10. 
other, if he will not bow the knee to their politi- Jabez Hitchings Neil) Richasdacn To the Editor of the Mirror: . 


cal Baal, and express a decided belief that 
every Mason in America is morally guilty of 
the murder of Morgan—that Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, and Lafayette were cut- 
throats of the first order, and that the immortal 
Clinton died a suicide. Such doctrines as 
these are not inculcated by that Magna Charta 
of our liberties, and we deem it a sign of bud- 
ding honesty that the supporters of that moral 


stilence, antimasonry, have so far thrown off 
the cloak of deception as to lay their ruthless 
hands upon that Instrument,in support of which 
were pledged the ‘‘lives, fortunes and sacred 
honor’ of a most heroic band of patriots. 


Henceforth let that party be looked upon as), 


enemies to American Independence—as spoil- 
ers of the fair heritage of our fathers, and as 
mockers of the sacred bosom of those who 
bought our freedom with their blood, and our 
national prosperity with their lives. Let this 
sacriligious act of their’s ring through the 
country, until the just indignation ofa patriotic 
people shall drive them to repentance or blast 
them in their guilt.— Tolland Advocate. 


Triat or Exper Corver.—At a court of 
common pleas held in Washington county, 
came on the trial of Elder Nathaniel Colver, a 
notorious anlimasomc Priesi—for assault and 
battery committed upon Mary Smith. The tri- 
al commenced on Thursday, the 8th, inst. and 
continued six days. The annexed account of 
it is copied from the Sandy Hill Herald:— 

This indictment and trial has excited much 
interest in the country, as well as in.this town 
where the defendant resides, from the circum- 
stance that the defendant being a minister of 
the gospel; and on no occasion do we recol- 
lect of witnessing so large a number of people 
attending court. The girl was the only witness 
sworn to prove the assault and battery. The 
defendant then attempted to impeach her testi- 
timony, but did not succeed, her character for 
truth and veracity being sustained. The jury 
were out all night but did not agree, and were 
discharged this morning. We learn that there 
was no difference of opinion with the jury on 
the subject of Colver’s guilt, but the cause of 
disagreement arose in consequence of a belief 
of a licence, therefore they could not say he 

was guilty of an assault and battery. us 
has terminated this long trial. 

We regret the jury wasnot able to agree and 
put an end to this matter. We forbear stating 
anything further on this subject, intending 

hereafter to publish the trial, laying before our 
readers the whole testimony, thereby giving 
them an opportunity of judging for themselves 
of the guilt. or innocence of Colver. 


Benj. Mudge 
Henry A. Breed 
E. H. Parker | 
‘Saml. T. Huse 
‘Micajah Alley, Jr. 
‘Lewis W. Ham 
John Lakeman 
‘Saml. J. Ireson 
John D. Atwill 
‘Enoch Curtin 
Isaac Story 

Isaac Gates 
Danl. L. Mudge 
Amh. Childs 

W. Trevett 
Cassius Clapp 
Dyer H. Sanborn 
Josiah Newhall 


Timo. Munroe, Jr. 
Benj. H. Johnson 
Abner Newhall 
Horace Spalding 
‘Thos. Philli 
'Fheophilus Burrill, Jr. 
John Lummus | 
Ephm. Sweetser 
Ewd. L. Coffin 
Temple Cutler 

Jas. Oliver 

Amos Attwill 

Oren Dalrimple 

Jas. Pool 

Henry Williams 
Saml. Hallowell 
Joseph Edwards, Jr. 
Robt. Rich 


Saml. Brimblecom Jona. D. Phillips 
Cory Libbe Consider Orcutt 
Z. Atwell, Jr. Benj. Oliver 
Saml. Viall Theoph. Hallowell, Jr, 
J. N. Saunderson David Dodge 
Geo. Johnson 3 

FRAMINGHAM. 


Royal Stone 


Chas. Train 
. Buckminster, Jr. Jona. Rugg, Jr. 
Jona. Greenwood Cyrus Bullard 
Loring Manson : Josiah Adams 
Henry W. Coolidge Joseph Ballou 
Jas. Fenno John Wenzel 
Danl. Sanger Saml. Warren 
Geo. Bullard Wm. H. Dalrymple 
Jas. B. Puffer Luther Horne 
Ebenr. Warren Jesse Haven 
Jonas Cloyes Luther Belknap 
Jesse Belknap, Jr. Ichabod Gaines 
Adam Hemenway, 2d. Jona. Flagg 
Ebenr. Freeman © Isaac Stevens 
Enoch Belknap Josiah Abbott 
Lawson Nurse Isaac Gibbs © 
Chapin Allen Nathl. Stearns 
Wm. Moulton Geo. Wheeler 
Amasa Kendal] 
SHERBURN. 

(Rev.) Amos Clark Silas Stone 
Uriel Cutler Z. Hoaker 
Alpheus Ware Jos. P. Leland 
Joseph Sanger John G. Blake 
Lemuel Leland, 2d. Jeremiah Butler 
Malachi Babcock Amory Babcock | 
Micah Leland Eli Leland 
Amos Perry Calvin Sanger 
James Whitney Moses Eames 

Wrentuam. 
Saml. Druce Enoch Brown 
Jos. Cobb Ashbel Willard 
Harvey Coleman Josiah J. Fiske 
Silas P. Fisher 


all with about equal success, being able 


Sin—The undersigned, members of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity, in Newton, not having an 
opportunity to sign. the Declaration sooner, 
wish our names to appear in the next Mirror, 
and in the sheet soon to be published. 
Elijah Story Pliny Ray 
Royal McIntosh Jason Morse 
George W. Morse Jona. Wheeler 


Samuel B. Cheney _ Kinsley Allen 

|| Amos H. Morse Walter McFarland 
Richard Boynton —- Samuel Ray 
Joshua Gardner Joseph Barney 
Martin P. Sturtevant Levi Whipple 
George W. Winsor _ Paul Dewing 


Barney L. White 


Cyrus Cunningham 
Jesse Winslow 


List of Officers chosen in Mount Zion’y 

Lodge, Hardwich, Sept. A. L. 5831. 
Denison A. Robinson, M.; 
Joseph Whipple, S. W.; 
Joshua Flagg, J. W.; 
Crighton Ruggles, T.; 
Willard Alden, S.; 
Daniel Wheeler, 2d, 8. D.; 
Sardius Sibbey J. D.; 
Alonson Johnson, S. §.; 
John Wadsworth, jr., J. S.; 
Rev. John M. Merrick, Chaplain; 
Franklin Ruggles, Mar.; 
Benjamin Richardson, Tyler. 
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From thé Buffalo Journal. 
INVENTION OF CUT NAILS. 

The origin of this invention, and the name 
of the inventor, have never been fully disclos- 
edto the American public. The inventions 
and improvements in the useful arts, brought 
about by the force of American genius, con- 
stitute a source of national pride; and when 
we add to this, that to the influence flowing 
from the inventive and curious disposition of 
our people, may be traced much of our nation- 
al prospefity, it will be conceded that to do 
justice to individuals who have acted an im- 


| portant part in the advancement of any useful 


discovery, is equally the duty of the newspa- 
per press, as it should be its pleasure. 

The invention of Cut Nails is wrapped in 
mystery, so far at least as it depends on 
any authentic account yet placed on record. 
A few months ago, the credit was awarded to 
an aged individual, who had recently died in 
Rhode Island. I have made frequent. inquir- 


ies on the subject, of manufacturers, and have 
imparted to them the few facts in my possess- 
ion. I have consulted several popular works, 


td 
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learn nothing satisfactory, except that it was 
in its present advanced state, purely an Ameri- 
can invention. 

Rees, in his Cyclopedia, gives some ac- 
count of the manufacture of wrought nails. 
He also mentions several improvements by 
machinery. The first were very rude and im- 
perfect, and were calculated to facilitate the 
porcess of formingthe wrought nail. Asearly as 
1800, brads were made in England by means 
ofmachinery. This being a kind of nails requir- 
ing no head, or at least only a small project- 
ing leaf on one side, was easily cut by ma- 
chinery, without the trouble of forging. The 
manner of cutting and heading by machinery, 
at one process, is a degree of perfection at- 
tained in this country, and comparatively of 
recent attainment; although most kinds of 
small nails have been cut in England forthe last 
15 or 20 years. 

_ The first improvement in the manufacture of 
wrought nails, was patented by a Mr. W. 
Finch, of Wimboorne, in Staffordshire, in 
1790. It consisted in moving the hammer by 
which the nails were formed, by means of ma- 
chinery, The sécond improvement is assign- 
éedtoa Mr. THomas Clifford, of Bristol, iri 


the same ycar. He devised several methods. 


for the more expeditious manufacture of the 
article, to wit, by means of dies, fashioning 
_ the iron so that it could be finished with very 
little labour—also, by means of a punch, leav- 
ing the head to be formed by another process, 
by the use of a heading tool in which the shape 
of the head was sunk—and, also, by cutting 


their machinery than upon their pecuniary af- 
fairs, they were unable to prosecute the busi- 
ness. At different times other men Have spent 
fortunes in improvements, and it may be said 
with truth, that more than a million of dollars 
have been expended. But at length these 
joint efforts are crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and we are now able to manufacture, at 
about one-third of the expense that wrought 
nails can be manufactured for; and nails 
which are superior to them for at least three- 
fourths of the purposes to which nails are ap- 
plied, and for most of those purposgs, they are 
full as good.” 

The language of the Secretary in this brief 
account, corresponds very exactly with the 
facts. Whilst honorable mention is made of 
those persons, who by successive improve- 
ments have brought,the art to perfection, the 
unknown’? individual, who gave the first im- 
remains still jh ‘‘ obscurity.”” The 
vidual was JAM COCHRAN, then of 
New-Haven, in Cofinecticut, now of Batavia, 
in Genesee county, in this State. His name, 
as the inventor of Cut Nails, should no longer 
féemain unknown, and although the mention of 
it may not rescue lim from that honorable ob- 
scurtly which he hds courted through life, yet 
it deserves to go before the world, and to re- 
ceive that distinction which belongs to the in- 
ventor of a useful art that has conferred last- 
ing benefits on the country. 

Mr. Cochran is an ingenious mechanic, a 
Brass founder, well known in this section of 


them from thin plates of iron, and afterwards 


to point them either by hammer or other préss-|| some nails in his business, and none being at 


ure. He specified several other methods, but 
these are most promiment. In 1808, Messrs. 
Wilmor & Tonk obtained a patent for Cutting 
WVails, but by their description of the process it 
appears to have been a very imperfect method; 
compared with the improvements in this coun- 
try. ‘Three operations were necessary to com- 
plete the nail—cutting, annealing and heading. 
The history of the Nail manufacture in the 
United States, in its first stages, presents but 
a few facts on which to dwell. Until after the 
invention of cutting, it would be but little more 
than a narrative of individual enterprise, strug- 
gling against the evils brought upon us by the 
colonial system on the one hand, and a foreign 
competition on the other, overwhelming in its 
resources. 
attention to the origin of the Cut Nail manu- 
facture, which in its effects, has produced a 
complete revolution in this branch of trade, to 
the saving of millions to the country, 
In 1810, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
4 report on the condition of the manufactures, 
thus speaks of this branch:—‘‘ The impor- 
tance of nail machinery in Massachusetts, and 
of all that relates to rolling and slitting mills, 
with which nail machinery is immediately con- 
nected, requires that a particular account 
should be given of them. In old countries, 
nails are forged, here they are cut, and it is 
curious to trace the progress of American genius 
through the various steps of this invention. 'Twen- 
ty years ago some men, now wiknown, and then 
in obscurity, began by cutting slices out of old 
hoops, and by a commoh vice, griping these 
aaa héaded them with several strokes of the 
ammer. By progressive improvéments, slit- 
ting mills were built, and the shears 
and the heading tools were perfected; 
yet much labour and expense were requisite to 
make nails. Ina little time, Jacob Perkins, 
Jonathan Ellis, and a few others, put into exe- 


Gution the thought of cutting of heading Factory, in New-Haven, 


nails by water, but being moré intent upon 


My, object at this time is to call), 


the country. He gives the following account 
of his first attempt:—Having occasion to use 


hand, it occurred to him that strips cut from a 
hoop lying before him might serve his iminedi- 
ate purpose; they were cut and found to an- 
swer extremély well. From this hint, he pro- 
ceeded by successive experiments to cut nails 
of a small size for common use, such nails be- 
ing scarce in market. His success induced) 
‘him to abandon working in brass, and to turn 
his attention exclusively to the manufacture of 
nails, which were sold on his account by Street 
& Hughes, merchants in New Haven, by the 
thousand. His first experiments were made in 
the year 1785. . | 

His success m this new branclt of manufac- 
‘ture, attfacted the attention of a man named 
Carrington, who then carried on the making of 
Wrought Nails, in New-Haven. As yet the 
process was kept a secret; but on a Sunday, 
when absent at church, Carrington,by the con- 
nivance ef a person living on the premises, 
broke into the shop and examined at his leis- 
tre the rude implenients with which he work- 
ed. Carrington then abandoned his old busi- 
ness, and removed to a place near Boston, 
(name not now recollected,) and established 
the business of making Cut Nails largely on 
his own account, by which he amassed a com- 
fortable fortune. 

This, as will be seen, was previous to the 
passage of the Patent law by Congress. Be- 
fore the time of its passage, the invention 
had become common property by use, and thus 
an ingenfous and worthy man was robbed of 
his rights, 

It may be satisfactory to the curious to 
kriow, thaf aman named Hezekiah Bradley, 
Irving a little way out of New-Haven, now has 
the tools with which Cochran first worked. 
Elijah Bradley, a brother of Hezekit#h’s,made 
the tools.—Hezekiah was living afew years 
and it is presumed that he is still alive. 

apt. Whiting, who is a partner in Whitney’s 


is knowing to 
some of the main facts. "0: 


From No. 13th of Scientific Tracts.” 
RAIN. 


As the quantity of water in the clouds is in- 
creased by new accessions of vapor, they at 
length become too heavy to be supported in the 
air, and begin to sink. Often also the air be- 
low them grows lighter, and consequently less 
able to support them. They will then descend 
without any increase of weight. On this prin- 
ciple the falling of smoke indicates rain. It 
seems a very fair conclusion that if the air id 
not sufficiently heavy to carry smoke ap, it will 
soon let the water which it contains,come down. 
The _ barometer usually sinks before rain, 
showing that one great cause of storms is a di- 
minution of the weight ofthe atmosphere. As 
the vapor descends, it will meet with other por- 
tions of vapor, and by degrees turn into drops 
of rain. To exhibit the process in a clearer 
light, let us suppose a few particles of vapor 
suspended high in the air, and astrata or vapor 
arranged horizontally below. As each parti- 


cle of the higher vapor passes through the stra-. 


ta below, a portion of the water in those stra- 
tas will unité with it: thus a drop will be form- 
ed. As the air contains more or less water, 
and as the clouds are higher or lower the drops 
will Vary in size. Perhaps we may hence dis- 
cover a reason why large drops are considered 


a sign, that that the rain will not last long.— 


Large drops, it is supposed, come most gene~ 
rally from elevated clouds, and the reason why 
they are large, is, the number of particles ac- 
cumulated during their passage through so 
large a portion of the atmosphere. But at a 
height sufficient to form these large drops, the 
air is not heavy enough to support large 
quantities of vapor. the rain con- 
tinues but a short time. But when the 
clouds are low, the particles of vapor passing 
through but a small space, do not coalesce in 
sufficient numbers to form a large drop. The 
air near the earth being dense, can support 
more vaport. Hence the storms from these 
clouds are long. But thunder clouds are low; 
yet the rain from them often comes in large’ 
drops, and does not generally continue long.— 
These clouds are formed of very dense collec- 
tions of vapor,so that in falling a short distance, 
a number of particles sufficient to form a large 
drop come in contact. 

In addition to this, the concussion given to 
the clouds by the motion of electricity, proba- 
bly serves to condense the vapor still more,— 
There is another marked difference between 
thunder-clouds, and those which produce long 
storms. The former extend over but a smalh 
space: the latter sometimes cover a large part’ 
of a continent. This will account for the dif- 
ference in their duration. In addition to this, 
during astorm clouds probably often receive 
fresh accession of vapor from places beyon 
the limits of the storm. Daily experience shows 
that the duration of storms depends very much 
on the direction of the wind. Winds which 
blow from the ocean, come loaded with vapor, 
which contributes to swell the amount already 
collected, and consequently to prolong the 
storm. Hence clear weather succeeding a 
storm,while the wind still continues in the north- 
east, east or southeast, is seldom of long con- 
tinuance. The wind soon hoads the air again 
with vapor, and another storm is the conse- 
quence. On the contrary, north-northwest and: 
weast winds usually bring first weather. They 
not only drive the clouds towards the ocean, 
but coming from a cooler region into a warmer 
one, they become capable of holding an addi- 
tional quantity of water in solution, and there~ 
fore take this additional quantity from the 
clouds, that come in their way. 
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EUSVORUGAD 


AN HISTORICAL FACT. 


Andrew Patterson was among the first of the 
New England emigrants to the southern part of 
the county of Herkimer. At the commencement 
of the Revolution he enlisted asa private, anc 
by continued good conduct he was promoted, a 
little before the close of the Revalution, to the 
rank of an orderly sergeant. 
of that memorable contest be had been an active 


During the whole || 


and hardy soldier. At one time he received a !et- 


ter from Gen. Washington directing ‘him to take | their Poet —Heso: and. his death has spread | 


charge of a small sevating party. 
ment he preserved asa most precious jewel un- 
til the close of his life. 


This docn-' 


Its contents, and the | 


The shaft was sped,—venal, vulgar, venom 
that drove him from his country, with sickness 
and penury for his companions, and foilowed him 
his grave... And yet there are those who could) 
‘trample on the faded flower,--men to whom} 
breaking hearts area subject of merriment,--who, 
‘taugh loud over the silent urn of genius, and play | 
out their game of venality ‘and infamy with the! 
crumbling bones of their yictims! To this band 
‘of immortals a third has since been added,—a’ 


| 


inightier genius, a haughticr spirit, whose stub. 
born impatience, and Achilles-hke pride only, 
death could quell. Greece, Italy, the world have 


a wider gloom, and been. recorded with a deeper 
awe, than his waited onithe obsequies of any of 
| 

the many great men who bave died in our remem-~ 


BOQVA. 


From the Northampton, ( Mass.) Courier. 


| “FIRST LOVE” IMPRESSIONS, 


An amusing and tather novel account of the 
great English radical’s (Cobbett’s) early acquaine 
tance and subsequent marriage with his wie, <ig 
‘to be found in a piquant volume jast published, 
entitled ‘ Advice to Young Men’ At the period 
in question, he was stationed at New Brunswick, 
as a sergeant mejor in the British army, being on- 
ly about twenty one years of age; at the first in- 
terview with his future wife, although her age 
iscarely exceeded thirteen, he declared within 
himself, from ceitain convictions of her personal 
| worth he discovered, that she was the girl ealen- 


frequent exhibitions of it, as he related the tories) brance. Even detraction hay been silent ‘at his tated to make him ‘an affectionate and: estimable 


of the time ‘‘ that tried men’s souls,’ constituted 


the source and. fend of all his bappiness. And 


tomb, and ihe more generous of his enemies have 
fallen into the ranks of his mourners. Buthe set 


when he told trials and ‘hair bieadih es-| Jike the sun, in his glory: and his rb was great- 
capes’ to! whie.<he had‘ often aud again’ been) est and brightest at the last: and his memory is 


subjected, therecital of which would bring the: now consecrated no less by freedom than genius. 
“big tear drop’ i the eye, he would show you He probably fell a martyr to. his zeal againsi ty- 
‘thie letter,’ the warrant of his bravery and his) rants. 


fe attached himself to the. cause of 
integrity. He was industrious and of good hab-) Greece, and dying, clung to it with a convulsive. 
its; but by pursuing the business of a shoemaker! grasp, and has thus gained a niche in her history: 
in the early settlement of the place, he could cb-| for whatever she clauns es hers, is immortal, even 


tain little if any more than the scanty hecessilics | in decay, as the magble sculptures or the columns 


of life. In the 68th year of his age he was smit-. of her fallen temples!!—Hdinburgh Review. 
ten with an apoplectic fit. This crippled and. 


disabled him the remainder of his life. | 
situation no alternative was left him for subs's-| 
tence but to apply to the town for support. The’ 
bare idea rent his very sou!, and he suffered long | 
befcre he resorted to this mortifying alternative. | 
The services he had rendered; the battles he had’ 
fought; the exposure of his life for the cause of 
his country and independence were often taker; in| 
review by him; and when he mused upon these! 
circumstances, you would see his manly heart rise | 
with convulsive throes in his bosom. Soon after! 


his application for public support the annual, 
town meeting took place. 


Kt had been the prac-! 
tice for one or two years, to put up the public! 
poor, (or paupers as they were called) at vendue | 
at the annual town meeting and seld to the lowest! 
bidder. Patterson was present. After the or-| 
dinary business of the meeting was over, ihe offi-, 


cers proceeded to the sale of the Paupers. The, 


name of Patterson was at last cried by the auc-| might make a good barbacue, it 4s true, being of 


J 
tioneer. Nosooner did Patterson hear his own) 


person effered for sale, than with a convulsive sob 
he exclaimed, ‘ can it be possible that my country 
who has had all the service of my youth and 
manhoo, will in my old age sell me as a beggar.’ 
With the aid of his crutch and hiscane he hob- 
bled a little one side of the crowd—but before 
the sale was made, his bosom gave another heave, 
accompanied ‘by an agonizing groan, his heart 
barst, his son! took wings, and his body fell a! 
lifeless corpse, before the assemoly who 
speculating upon his misery. 


BYRON, SHELLEY, KEATS. 

“ Mr. Shelley died with a volume of Mr. Keat’s 
poems grasped with one hand in his bosom !) 
These are two out of four ‘poets, patriots, and| 
friends, who have visited Italy within a few years, 
both of whom have keen soon hurried toa more 
distant shore, Keats died young: and ‘ yet his 
infelicity had years. to many.’ A canker had 
blighted the tender bloom that o’erspread a face 
in which youth and 


¥ 


In this) 


whena young man, was challe 


me. 


egenius strove with beauty. | 


| ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE. | 
| The eceentiic H. H. Brackenridge one of the. 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
nged to fight a. 
due! by an English officer, whom he answered 
follows: 


as 


‘Lhave two objections (o this due) matter:— 
The one is, lest I should hurt you; and the other 
is, lest you should hurt me; I do not see any good 
it would do me to puta ball through your body, Li 
could make no use of you when dead, for any. 
culinary purpose, as 1 would a rabbit or a turkey : 
lam nocannibalto feast on flesh of men. W hy’ 
then shoot down a human creature, of which I 
could make no use: A buffalo would be better: 
meat. For though your flesh might be delicate! 
and tender, yet it wants the firmness and consis- 


tency which takes and retains salt.—At any rate, 


aitwould not be fit fora long sea voyage. 
the nature of a raccoon or an oppossum; but peo- 
ple are notin the habitof barbecuingany thing, 
that is human now. As to yourhide it is not: 
worth taking off, being uittle better than a two 
year old colt. So mach for you. As to myself! 
'{ do not like to stand in the way of any thing that’ 
lisharmful. Lam under the impression you might! 
This being the case, | think it mest ad-| 
visable to stay ata distance. If you want to try! 
your pistols, take some object, a tree or'a barn 
door, about my dimension. If you hit that, send’ 
me word, and I shallacknowledge that if 1 had, 


been in the same place you might also have. hii 


Itis said Augustus Cesar, after along inquiry 
into all parts of his Enipire, found but one man 
who was accounted never to have told a lie, for 
which cause he was deemed capable and worthy 
to be sacrificer in the templeof truth. If at this 
day, the like inquisition should be made, { much 
fear the altar of veracity would rather be without 
a priest, than the shrine of lies without victims | 


You!! 


wile, afew mornings after lis first aequaintance 


jchancing to walk out by ber habitation, he discov- 
ered her out on the snow, serubbinge out a wash 
tub; ‘that’s the girl for me,’ exclaimed Cobbett, 
‘to his companions, after having advanced out of 
‘her hearing--and so it proved in the sequel, after 
‘the lapse of afew years they were married, and 
she proved an exemplary, affectionate andvalua- 
ble companion... 

| We know a circumstance semewnhat analogous to 
| Cobbett's case, which has fallen under ourown 
“observation, exhibiting the strength of first im- 
pressions end the value ef some flgwers which ex- 
list beyond the limits of fashionable -cultnre and 
the forced beauty of a green house. A young 
‘man of good family, education and wealth, in the 
“eastern part of this State, in parsing an isolated 
‘and humble farm house, not many years since, 
saw a young cirlin p'ain attire, drawing water, 
‘by the road side, with a cumbrous and heavy 


| wellsweep; he was pleased witn her healthy look 


‘and cheerful aspect, and contrived, through the 


‘agency of some casual enquiries, to speak with 
her; upon a more intimate acquaintance, he was 
‘charmed with the artless simplicity of her man- 
‘ners, her gentle and solt tones of voice, and the 
‘winning deportment she so unobtrusively exhibi- 
ited; the impressions flashed in upen his mind, 
'* that she was the girl for him,’ and upon farther 
inquiry, he ascertained that her parants were fee- 
bie and in indigent circumstances, and that she 
was one of the many flowers that are apparently 
born to ‘blush unseen,’ and waste their rich mer- 
it and intrinsic worth upon the ‘ desert air.’ She 

was young. however, ber age scarcely exceeding 

fifteen; but the contracted circumstances of her 

parents, Lad left litthe opportunity for education 

or the pursuit of fashionable indolence or gaiety. 

A close intimacy resulied from this accidental in- 

terview, and eventually she was placed under the 

protection of this gentleman, who gave her the: 
most finished education the town of afforded, 

while he contributed to sustain and support her 

indigent parents--a task of no ordinary merit, 
considezing the disinterested relation in which he 

had originally stood tothe parties. Butthe sub 

limily of the deed is yet to be told; when she be- 

came of sufficient age and his settiement in busi- 

ness authorized his progression, they were marrt- 

ed--and a more exemplary, devoted, and merito- 

rious wife, perhaps theold ‘ bay State’ never 

knew. 


DANCING, 
Every nation has its dance of one kind or ano» 
ther; so that its universality proves that it isa 


‘natural recreation. Itis, indeed, the best exerche 


3 
i 
| | 
| 
| 
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The following play upon names is from the 
| Eastport Sentinel, a very respectable and spirited 
“The last moments of the ‘poor girl were free, National Republican paper: : 

snotes social intercoarse between the two sexes-- from suffering; their tranquility accorded with | “Tt may de a satisfaction to the curious to know 
refines aud softers the manners of the one, and the gentleness of her bosom; no violent struggle || what a United States Congress is made up of, and 
gives case and confidence to the deportme nt Of }canemited her Ate features; no agonizing sagen. AP find that there are more Mechanics than of 
the other. Yet, eniring these advantages, danc- | troubled the serenity of her countenance; the li-| any other class, for we show two Smiths--two 
ing by some is highly censured. ‘They object to! Guid softness of her cye remained unchanged, | Barbours--two Sheppards--a Taylor——a Cooper— 
it as a misapplication of time, and as caleulated to ;even when the death film had dimmed its lustre,| a Butcher--a Chandier--a Mercer—a Potter--a 
divert the attention from chjccts of higher impor- 29d the cold white marble of her check retained i Piumer--a Mason—a Miller—a Harper--a Col- 
tance. ‘True, we ought notto Jet any pleasure | its purity long after the hectic flush had ceas-| lier--a Wheeler--a Webster--an Archer--two 
occupy too much of our time cr aitcntion, but that ed to animate it. ‘The attendants still saw no 
youbneeds some amusement, no person of age,| symptoms of approaching d'ssolution; at was only 
when he cal's to remembrance his own days of , the aged woman, who had been at many 
childhocd will deny. 


for the limbs, and is, on ths account, bighly re=||ed are no longet wretched, and the broken hearted || 
commended by physicians, has this additional) are at rest: 
advantage too, as practised in civil society: it pre- 


Cooks and a Stewart, 


‘L hey have also one Ange} 


with one Wing--one Man and one Soul, as well 
a part-| as some interesting parts of the animal structure 
‘ing scene, and who watched every alteration in |—such as Arm-strong--Foot—-Chin—Nockolls, 
toe fading countenance of her child, and who no=|and two Broadheads; you find Robbins also, ver 
It is inneernt, as it transgresses no ticed every change in the elamniy coldness of her || have s.de by side with a Lyon, a Giffin, and a 
possible rule either human or divine, and ration-|| band, who knew that the last breath was flutter- | hoate--then they have Weeks, Day-an Knight, 
val as ittends to improve the poison, the heart aud ling on her lips. ¢ ‘and Double-day. They are well provided with 
the manners! Away then vith ail croaking and ‘The il-judged solicitude of the domestics: only Homes, Chambers, and Hatts--rhey have’ Potts, 
canting so.del an amusement. Let || Pegrovated the affliction of the moutner.—If the and Bells, and Reeds—a Kanes 
‘us turn a deaf’ car to these ascetic. preachers! who || inthe diaft, it was net the wing Kannon--a Carr aud More, tco. ‘There are 
would fain persuade us that to laugh. is a sin, and of the gloomy angei which dimmed the light; ifa! two. W hites to one Brown..« Jhere are Clay 
to dance is acrime. Hear the advice of anold| SUNG during the night startled the drowsy ear of | Banks, a Hill, two Gundets, one Ford, and some 
poet on this subject-- | ‘the attendants, it was the shriek of no goul, | Saywore, ‘That they have, all the prevailing 
‘hor the scream of the i!l-omened bird, which flut-| fashions is shown by the great variety of ‘Tons, 

‘ters over the house ofa departed spuit. If the | for they have Clay-ton, New-ton, Johns-ton, Pat- 
And the aged look on and temember the day, leyes of their unstress were fixed on the death- |, ton, 
“Strack: features of the slumbering girl, the half) ine-ton, Pendie-ton, Washing-ton, Worthing-ton, 

‘closed eyelids, with the pearly white alone in. Creigh-ton, They have many Sons—Towlin-son, 
iview, however appalling the appearance,was not |Car-son, Steven-son, Dickerson, Robin-son, An- 


And what amusement is 
‘there mere innceent, and raticnal than that of 
dancing? 


While the fddle ean play 
We'll foot it away, 


When they and their lasses were equally gay. 
Niw York Constellation. 


always a certain sign of death. If the icy fingers ||der-son, ‘Thomp-son, Jolin-sun, Dick-son, Pear- 
WESC Yo played with the bedeclethes, it 


was only a mo-||son, Allison, Ma-son,—for this Troop you find 
mentary meton of the hand—if thecold dew- two Bibbs, but unfortanately, no Tucker--and 
| drops of dissolution glittered on her brow, it was || finally, they have what is a shame to our Repub- 
only a gentle perspiration that would do her good;|tican institutions, not only a Tylor and a Mar 
and now and then, if the breathing became shall, but four Kings; these we recommend be 
chard, and respiration ratiled in the throat, it)|taken to Gaither, and cast out Root and Branch.” 


A BROKEN HEART. 

{t is said that women can make much allowance 
for the indiscretions, nay, the crimes of those 
they love; and the mere the wer!d frowns on the 


object of their choice, the Cleser do they cling Was nothiig, it would go off when D tf 
the fallen idol. But when they have reason to ‘awoke. She awoke, but it did not go cff; she! 


. vi lestined to be his own executioner--ané 
believe that the decciver has tempered with looked round her, with the wild stare of . fi 
aily pot iquid fires ‘ting 
their Lear's. to Giumph over their weakness, the from a confused dream; but the sy mp-)| ; 
shock may eventually sunder the ties which their||!0ms of death did not disappear, To the last, the bi 
‘bearing about w and exhibiting 
affection makes a part of their existence. Tn the |/settled on her lovely features, was anruffled, | cut it iibit ey 
: | . the loathsome displays of his doom, and tokens 
popular tale of the Mussulman, by Dr. Madden, ‘long before she ceased to exist, not a fibre of the lack-l 
‘he his torments, in his carbuncled visage, lack-lustre 
recently publisbed,there is a stricken exemplifica. || heart appeared to move; not a moan escaped her | ll 
eye, and bloated hydropsical carcase. If an in- 
{ion of this, and one of the most beautiful scenes |) 0reast, and once only her pale lips quivered, her ; 
Signal | temperate person is so far enthralled by the spell 
in the work is the picture of the death of Zuleika, | mouth strred, and the mourners listened, chat ford 
of the enchanter, that hope affords no promises 
by that insid’ous malady which imperceptibly ‘but they heard no sound.—As she awoke from the 
escape from the fascination, the best wish we caa 
consume the sufferer, without leaving on fea- slamber of insens.biity which generally precedes ly friends is. that hi 
tures the rude impression of the destroyers dissolution, the wildness of her regard gradually}; 
disappeared, and all the wonted meekness of her pt A 
infamy misery, whic 
The affections of Zateika had been unworthily look returned: she gazed around her till her eye ay s torment 
(elon the deiected:feat ht himself, and a disgrace to his counexions. 
bestowed; the dece:wer had been the idol of 
heart, and wes still the object of her solicitude, {/Sb¢ laid her coid hand on the trembling fingers of 
She gouglit not to tear ihe image from her heart, |e old woman, she prest them between hers; the 
it was too firmly fixed there, but she endeavoured ||S¢'¥20! thought she smiled, but the last cold tear 


LOT’S WIFE. 
Professor Maubeny, in his work on volcanoes 
supposes the volcanic agency was the physical in- 


to conceal the attachment in the ruins of a hrok- 
en heart, though ebe found it more difficult to 
combat a fatal passion, than to struggle with her 
grief, and to mingle with the gay when her bo- 
some was completely wretched.”—She declined 
gradually, and no ene around her apprehend any 
danger. Sorrow and disappointment had taken 
possession of her heart; but sorrow of itself hath 
never, perhaps, destroyed life. That gricf was 
hers which leaves every. organ susceptible of dis- 
ease, and determines tt to the weakest,where the 
seed cf the treacherous malady are sown, which 
menta! excitement is only required to develope, 
We have space to give only ihe Jast thrilling 
scene, wherein her gentle spirit takes its flight to 
the realins of purity and peace, where the wrong- 


of life trickled over her cheek, when'she with- 
drew her heavy eyes from the face of her kind 
friend. The lute she had spoken of was the last 
object her dying glance encountered. She gaz- 
ed on the broken instrument till the fading lustre 
of hereye grew cim and dimmer every moment 
and the moisture, which had hardly time to be- 
come a tear, suffused the ball, and spread intoa 
film, and shut out the last earthly object on which 
she fJooked. Her attenuated hands sunk on her 
bosom, and when the last breath of life was min. 
zled with universal air, the cold fingers, were 
lfound firmly clasped over! her, heart, «as if) the 
feeble effort were made to prevent, its. burst- 
Ing. 


pestilence. 


Shun the flatterer as “you would a destroying 


strument employed by the Almighty to destroy 
the five cities of the plain; that) the Salt, or 
Dead Sea, arose from the damming of the 
Jordan by a current of lava: that the 
showers of fire and brimstone were occasioned 
by the fall of voleanic ejections, and (agreeing in 


this with Mr. Henderson, the celebrated miss:on- 
ary traveller in Iceland,) that Lot’s wife lingering 
behind her friends, may have been first suffoca- 
ted, and then incrusted with saline and other vol- 


canic materials. 


Solid food, or food of a certain fibrous or pul- 
py consistence, is more fitted for digestion in the 
stomach than rich soup, jellies, and all highly con- 
centrated sauces. The latter are reridered more 


digestible by the addition of bread, 


bic 


| | 
| | 
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SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 14, 1832. 


Henry Cuay.—The editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, a cowardly trimmer of 
the ‘‘first water,” having himself proved recre- 
ant to his principles as an honorable mah, (if 
such he ever was,) and turned traitor to his 
friends, has seriously undertaken to bring Mr. 
Clay down to a level with himself! To this 
end hie has been industrious” in his efforts to 
argue ‘the public ifto the belief that Mr. Clay 
is a renouncihg Mason; that he many years 
ago abandoned the Institution. It is more 
than a year since the veracious editor, of the 
Commercial first assumed this Since 
which, the untenableness of his position has 
frequently: been“most ‘fully and clearly demon- 
strated. Mr. Clay’s own letter to the antima- 
sons of Ohio, was a most perfect refutation” of 
the foul imputation which ’this man would cast’ 
upon his integrity. But notwithstanding all 
this—notwithstanding tlié public declaration of 
gentlemen who have acted with him inthe con- 
cerns of Masonry-notwithstanding the contempt 
with which Mr, Clay treats his antimasonic cor- 


respondents,-the editor of the Commercial still 
persists in the. audacious avowal that he has re-| 
nounced the Masonic Institution! In proof of. | 
this,he has brought forward the following cer-. 
tificate, from the ‘Secretary of the Lodge, of 
which Mr. Clay was formerly a member. 

“T do hereby certify that the Honorable: 
Henry Cl. 7, did legally and’ honorably demit. 
from Lexington Lodge, No. 1, ‘‘on the 18th 
day of November, 1824,” The forego- 
ing is truly extracted fromthe records of said 
Lodge. 

Given under my hand, and the seal of 


~—s the Lodge, annexed thereto, this’ 
25th day. of November, A: BD. 
1831. 


JOHN HENRY, . 
Sec’y. Lexington Lodge, No. 1.” 

The fact here certified to is, that Mr. Clay, 
in 1824, discontinued his connexion as a:‘mem- 
ber of a particular Lodge. He did not with- 
draw: from the Institution. When advanced in 
years, or when it becomés inconvenient for 
them ‘to give that attention’ to the business of a 
Lodge, which, as members, is required of 
them, it isnot unusual for Masons to discon- 
tinue their membership. Further, while a 
Mason continues’his membérship ina_partic- 
ular Lodge, he is subject to annual assess- 
ments. Ifhis age, health ‘or business, render 
it impracticable for him to participate in the 
privileges enjoyed by the other members, it 
is expected, as a matter of course, that he will 
cease to contribute to the private funds of the 
Lodge. 

If the act of discontinuing a membership, 


implies a renunciatién or an abandonment of 


the Institution, then most of the aged Masons 
in the country may b be said tohave renouncedit ; 

at least most of that portion of them who have 
ever been connected with particular Lodges.— 


President J ackson has renounced Masonry, as 

that Mr. Clay hasdoneso. The former has been 
amember of a Lodge—he has been Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee; and 
we believe a member of some other Masonic 
bodiés; but he has ‘‘legally and honorably de- 
mittéd from” them all. Yet, it is but little 
mére thah a year since that we heard of his 
publicly uniting in the performance of Masonic 
ceremonies. It is not probable that the vene- 
rable Grirarp was attached fo any particular 
Masonic body, yet how generously he has en- 
dowed the Grand Lodge of his adopted State! 
We hesitate not to say, that within the circle 
of the acquaintance ofthe editor of the Com- 
mércial Advertiser, (for hé was once a Mason, 
and became an apostate,) there are not less 
than fifty aged Masons, wo have been mem- 
bers of Lodges, but who,'from age, business, 
ér other causé, rave for many years ceased to 
be considered as'members. And yet, if Wm. 
Storie, or any of his aftimasonic confidants, 
Were fo attempt to reducé thése men to the de- 
gradation to which they themselves have fallen, 
they would probably have abundant cause to 
regret their impudence and temerity. They 
have selected Henry Clay; and use him as a 


'}mean of detracting from the character of the 


Masonie Institution; because they can do so 
with impunity. The lofty station he holds, and |; 
the peculiarity of his’ present public relations, 
throw a degree of security over the des- 
picable miscreants who are endeavoring to raze 


the Masonic Institution, and bury him beneath 


its raihs;—base political gamblers, who would) 
sacrifice the best, the purest and ablest men 
in the country, to the attainment of their unhal- 
lowed purposes. Their hypocritical profes- 
sions of friendship for Mr. Clay, are only e- 


qualled in wickedness, by the vileness of their| 


measures. ‘They have no regard for Mr. Clay, 


further than they can convert the influence of) 
his name and’character to the advancement of 


their own sinister views If fhey can Jessen 
public confidence in the Institution, by swear- 


ing that Mr. Clay has renounced it, their ob- 


ject is gained; and they will then turn round 


and denounce their victim privately, if not pub- 
licly, as a traitor to his friends; as one, become 


like themselves, unworthy of the confidence of 


any political party.. It is weH known to thé 
editor of the @ommercial Advertiser, and to 
every body else, that jr 1824, the timfe whén 
Mr. Clay withdrew from Lexington Lodge, he was 
deeply and actively engagéd in public affairs. 
He was, or was about to become a resident at 
Washington; where, it was probable, he 
might remain for somé years. His’ time and 
talents were perhaps never more exclusively 
devoted to public business than at that particit- 


(Jar period. What leisure had he thén to give 


to the concerns of a Lodge? And if he had 
none, as is evident; it was right and proper 
that he should withdfaw his membership, and 
not subject himself to’ a taxation for’ that in 
which he had no immediate interest, and over 


It might, with-as much propriety, be said: that ||the disposition ‘of which hé‘could have né’con- 


trol. But if he did not regard the tax at ally 
it was better for the Lodge, in consideration of 
the probability of a long absence from home, 
that hé should withdraw, in order that the ac- 
counts of the proper officers might be annual- 
ly adjusted. It is not uncommon for members” 
of Lodges, when about to leave the country, or 
change their places of residence for any length 
-of time, to request a discharge ftom member- 
ship,arid on their return’ to ask for re-admission. 
This is done, im order that the affairs of the 
Lodge may be annually adjusted. And it is 
probable that Mr. Clay’ was influenced, in ask-‘ 
ing his discharge, by considerations such as 
these; and not by any doubts touching the use- 
fulness of the Institution. 

It is worthy of notice; that, in his extreme 
solicitude to make it appear that Mr. Clay had 
renounced the Masofic Institution, the editor’ 
of the Commercial has sedulously endeavored~ 
to conceal thé fact, that Mr. Clay may have 
éommuni¢ated his request to withdraw from 
Lexington Lodge, to the officers of that Lodge 
in writing. This is the usual course. And’it 
is usual also for a member, on requesting a dis- 
chargé, to assign the reasons by which he is 
induced to make the request. This is some- 
‘times done by oral communication; but more 
frequently by letter. One or the other of these 
/courses was adopted by Mr. Clay. Ifthe 
ter,which is the most probable, his letter is on 
file in the Lodge. Ifthe former, his reasons 
are on the records of the Lodge. Whichever 
‘be the case, it is important to the editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, in order to establish 
‘the truth of his position, that he shew,either by 
an exact copy of the letter, or an attested ab- 
'stract from the proceedings of the Lodge, that 
‘Mr. €lay withdrew his membership, on the 
‘ground that he considered the Institution per- 
‘nivious and dangerous to the interests of the 
country. When he produces this evidence, 
‘and it is as easily to be précured as was the 
éertificate he has furnished us, (if it exist,) we 
will most cheerfully concede the point for 
which he so earnestly contends, and whic 
seems to be of such vital importance to himself. 
But, if the evidence he shall so proeure, prove 
that he has been dealing: in falsehoods, at- 
tempting to deceive the public, perverting the’ 
motives, and’ endeavoring to defame the char- 
acter, and blast the political prospects of Mr. 
Clay, then he shall, through the columns of hig 
éwn paper, proclaim hishself to be a commor 
défamer, réckless of consequences, and unwor-’ 
thy of credit. 

We venture the prediction, that in order to 
obtain’ the réquired evidence, the editor of the 
Advertiser will not find it necessary to look 
further’ than imto the apartments of his own 
desk: It will be perceived that he has given 
us onby the certificate farnished by Mr. Henry. 
It is prdbable' that certificate was accom 
panied with rétnarks, the publication of which 
might throw much light upon the subject. It 
is not to be believed that the Secretary for~ 
warded the certificate, and nothing more. Tho’ 
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probability i is that he also furnished all the facts 
pertaining to the ‘‘demitting” of Mr. Clay.— 
And had these facts been such as to favor the 


views of the editor of the Advertiser, they | 


would have been given to the public. We 
have yet to learn that the editor of the ‘‘New 
York Commercial Advertiser” is to be restrain- 
ed, in his political managements, by the laws 
of confidential correspondence. Nor is: there 
any cause why the accompanying remarks of 
“Mr. Henry, if honestly and’ fairly intended, 
should be suppressed. ' He has permitted him- 
self to be drawn into the controversy, and has 
furnished a part of the facts in the case. Why 
then should he shrink from the responsibility 
of furnishing all the information in his possess- 
jon? There is no reason for it; and we doubt 
not that he has so done. If so, Mr. Stone may 
conceal them for a time; but they must event- 
ually come to the light of day: And when 
they do, the viper shall feel: thie: effects of his 
_own poison. 


‘*The New York Commercial Adyertiser states th 
it has been agreed to call a convention of Masons, to as- 
‘semble in New York early in the ensuing ‘season, to de- 
liberate upon the best means of dissolving the institution ~’ 
‘—Courier. 


Did we owe the Devil fifty liars, and he would not take 
the editor of the “New York Commercial Advertiser’ 
in fall discharge of the debt, he might whistle for his pay. 
‘It has been agreed to call a convention of Masons. 
By whom has it been agreed? By the Grand Lodge of 
New York? By any assembly of Masons? Not by the 


Grand Lodge, certainly ; for we have the assurance of 


the Grand Secretary, that the subject has never been 
agitated in that body. Not at any public meeting of Ma- 
sons ; for no such meeting has beea called. Not by the 
Masonic members of the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Baltimore ; although the editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser exerted his utmost influence to induce that 
portion of them to hold a ‘* convention’’ for the purpose 
of ** deliberating on the best means of dissolving the Insti- 
tation.’’ They very wisely refused to entangle them- 
selves in the matter; to become instrumental in the wily 
designs of such a political trimmer as the editor of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser.”’ By whom then, 
is it agreed to call a convention of Masons, for the pur- 
pose specified? Why, by William Stone, and other 
apostate Masons, and political gamblers. Masons have 
0 part in it—Masons have made no such agreement; 
‘hor will they sanction by their presence, or otherwise, 
any such convention. It looks (as they say of the play- 
ers) antimasonic to the life. It will be recollected that 
just previous to the last meeting of the Grand Lodge of 
New York, this same ‘‘Commercial Advertiser’’ an- 
nounced that the Lodges in that State were giving up 
their Charters and disbanding themselves daily; that more 
than thirty Charters had been cancel led, at the previous 
meeting of the Grand Lodge ; that it was supposed as 
Many as three hundred would surrender their Charters at 
the ensuing meeting; and that the Grand Lodge and 
Grand Chapter would be dissolved! But what were the 
facts? The Grand Secretary, in a letter to the editor of 
the Commercial, (which he thought proper to refuse to 
publish, ) ‘tells us that no measures, tending to a dissolu- 
tion of the Institution, were ever proposed or agitated in 
the Grand Lodge c of that State; but that, on the contra- 
ry, every measure calcalated to strengthen and perpetuate 
the order in its purity, respectability, usefulness and in- 
tegrity, was adopted; that, at the meeting referred to, 
there “ was not a single member attending who either 
— or would suffer the Institution to be abolish- 
;”? that the Grand Lodge had granted one new Char- 
wh , but had not cancelled any ; that phe receipts of the | 


* |ling Post Masters, and the patrons of the Crafts- 


are destroyed, through the malice of some un- 


»||nor of ascertaining who is indebted to us, ex- 


Grand Lodge, shat year, arising from the ordinary sour- 
ces of revenue, had exceeded the receipts of the former 
year. Thus was the fabricated story of the surrender of 
Charters and the dissolution of the Grand Lodge com- 
pletely refuted; and Stone’s character for truth and vera- 
city exposed to the world in its true colors, Writhing 
under the effects of that exposition, and panting for re- 
venge, he has since left nothing untried, that might ope- 
rate to the detriment of the Institution. It is in this spi- 
rit, that he has now come forward with the: fabrication 
we have placed at the head of this paragraph. We hesi- 
tate not to say, that ahere is not one word of truth in it, 
** {t is a weak invention of the enemy.’’ 


Tue Crarrantin: —We learn by the papers 
that the office of the Craftsman, at Albany, was 
entered on Saturday night, by some worthless 
wretch, (whom it were gross flattery to call a 
villain, and gross ipjustice to name as a man, ) 
who burned the. general subscription and ac- 
count book of the establishment! The editor, 
E. J. Roberts, Esq., offers a reward of one 
hundred dollars for the detection of the scoun- 
drel; and adds: ‘‘ The brethren ‘of the press 
throughout the Union, will obligé us by notify-|} 


man, that our list of subscribers and accounts 


known incendiary, and that we have no means 
left of addressing our paper to the long list of 
patrons we have been for years accumulating, 


cept it be through their voluntary information.”’ 
Mr. Roberts has, for some years past, distin- 
guished himself as a talented and zealous oppo- 
nent of the base and proscriptive principles of 
political antimasonry. And to this may proba- 
bly be traced the cause of the villanous outrage 
committed on his establishment. ? 


Oswau or Atuens.—This tragedy, by our 
countryman, John Howard Payne, Esq., was 
brought out at the Tremont Theatre, for the 
first time in this city, on Tuesday evening. 
The house presented a ‘‘ beggarly account of 
empty boxes;” but the piece was well receiv- 
ed by the few who were present. It has some 
faults; but beauties enough to redeem them, if 
placed in proper hands, An author hazards 
too much, when he commits a tragedy to a 
company like that now engaged at the Tremont 
Theatre. Ifthe manager of this establishment 
would secure the favor and patronage of the 
public, he must add to, or change the charac- 
ter of his present stock company. 
and effect of the following passage, were com- 
pletely destroyed by the mouthing, limping 
manner in which it was pronounced : 


Abdul. —**It fell on me to enforce * 
A tribute from the Greeks on the Morea. 
The fools were obstinate. From their town, my ships 
Drove them to seek the mountains. I landed men— 
Pursued them—and, with death and desolation, 
Taught them what ’twas to disobey the Sultan. 
One throng we followed to a height, whose woods 
Were o’ertopped by a precipice. One side of i it 
We fired the forest, and, upon the other, 
A chosen band of veterans rushed on them ! 
Then, mothers rear’d their infants in the air, 
And dash’d them in the blazin gulf below $ 
All fell, self-slaughtered 1—All, except one Greek, 
Who tottered, bleeding, on a female arm: 
But, as he raised his gun in act to fire, » 


on a the bare rook. The Tbe gu, one 


The beauty 


Stood like a-statue above flame, 
Outstretched her arms ; and, with hair wildly floating, 
Hung, like an angel, o’er a blazing world! — 
Buf, as she sprung, I rashed with my pwn band 

Amid the havee, her—she was sav'd 


And when found 

I did not urge the advantage of my power, 

But only sought her wealth, to give it back 
And leave her, free,—her gratitude was Love.” 


Nor is this the only passage, the effect of 
which ‘was lost through the inability of those to 
whom parts were assigned. Messrs. Adams 
and Smith deserve much for their efforts to sus- 
tain the piece; and to them is chiefly due the 
credit of having prevented a ‘perfect failure. 


Mr. Girarp’s Witt.—We preceive by an 
abstract of the Will of Mr. Girard, as publish- 
ed by Mr. Robert Desilver, of Philadelphia, 
that the condition of his liberal donation to the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, is, that the 
principal, $20,000, shall be invested until it 
amounts to $30,000; the interest then to be 


disposed of in charity to poor and 
ble brethren.” 


ITEMS. 

The Senate on Tuesday, confirmed the nominations of 
Francis Bayures, of Massachusetts; as Charge des 
Affhires to Buenos Ayres, vice Mr. Forbes, deceased ; 
and Jonn Newson, of Maryland, as Charge des Af- 
faires to Naples. Mr. B. has accepted the appointmen>. 


Governor Lincoun delivered his Message on Mon- 
day. It gives a distinct and satisfactory statement of 
the various interests of the State. It recommends a mod- 
ification of the existing laws relative to insolvent debtors, 
and unites with the Governor of Maine. in ‘protesting 
against the decision of the King of Holland, i in ag to 
the boundary question. 


Young Snewux, who poisoned Deacon Noyes’ family, 
has been sentenced tu hard labor in the State Prison for 
two years. 

A woman and her child were frozen to death i in Fay- 
étie county, on Christmas night. The woman’s name 
was Woodmancy--she had gone to a neighbor’s house, 
distant about a mile from hef own, to spend the Christ- 
mas, and started homeward about, sundown ; a snow 
storm coming up, she missed her path, and wandered 
through the woods. They were bota found frozen to 
death on Monday morning, A more distressing event 
could not be imagined. 

An establishment called the Rhode Island Lace School 
has commenced at Newport. Notwithstanding its recent 
origin, no less than seven hundred females are actively 
employed by its proprietors. 

In Liberty, Va. 30th ult. two young lawyers named 
Sayer and Jones, had an affray. J. drew a pistol and 
shot S. in the breast, causing his death in two hours. J. 
has fled. 

An aged man in Bellefont, Pa. has been arrested charg- 
ed with killing his son in drunken fight between the 
two. 

' A colored man named Hagerman, and his wife have 
been arrested at Doylestown, Pa. charged with the mar- 
der of their infant child. 

Sam. Samuel was hung in Columbia, Misso. 13th ult, 
for the murder of Charles B. Rouse, Esq. He was near- 
‘ly 60 years old, and persisted in asserting his i innocence 
to the last. | 

Two deaths occurred at Hospital Island last week, by 
small pox, one a female of 17, the other an infant born 
with the disease! The third person was discharged, cured. 

In the Alins-house of N, York are 22563 natives 1207; 
foreigners 1049; 204 children at nurse. Over 1000 per-. 
sons were assisted er fuel and money in the lan week 
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THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. : 
Night rested upon Bethany. ‘The Sun 
Had vanished from the sky, and the pale moon, 
Gathering his mantle round her, now went up 
Unto her throne in Heaven, and the stars 
Shone like a thousand dia:nond eyes awake 
In night's own glowing Harem. Oh! methinks, 
Were my heart alinost broken, there would come, 
At the still evening hoar, when watching st ars 
Are waken’'d to their vigils, and the ight 
And silvery clouds are floating on the breeze, 
Peace, which like oil upon the troubled waves, 
Would stili the raging tempest of my soul— 
So my worn spirit would forget its woes. 
And thas tie sisters found it. They had wateh'd 
Reside the couch of Lazarus, and thoughts 
Were stirring in their bosoms; bitter thoughts 
Which the lips gave not utterance, but which press 
Upon the cords of anguish, till the heart 
Is alinost bursting. —And they déd forget, 
That the anseen nod guardian power, whose,love 
Blesseth his erring children, still is good, 
Even when he chasteneth.— Fut when the eve, 
The silver winged eve, with its deep shades 
Aud its low breathing cadences, came down 
And bathed the earth in silence, then their souls 
Were hash‘d within them,—and they bowed them down 
In meek sabmission, as their voiceless prayer 
Was watted on the silent wing of night, 
Up to the throne of Heaven. 


Death had performed his errand!—The broad glare 
Of day broke forth again. ‘The timid flowers, 
Which the still dews of night had bathed in tears, 
Now brushed away the glistening drops. and smiled 
In the calin sunshine, Every living th ng 
Was brisk and jovfal; the proud soaring lak, 
With upraised wing, began his niatin song, 
And the glad waters laughed, as o'er their calm 
And tranquil surface, by the light breeze bore, 
Floated the fragtance of the new-born flowers, 
And morning's breathing music, Is it not strange 
That when tie things we loved have flitted by, 
Like spirits in a dream, or mprning cloud, 
And )efi us to ovr loneliness, that all 
Goes on as it is wont, and nature seems 
Even more g!erious in her array, 
As if in mockery of our wo. 

Pour days 
Had left their silent shadows on the spot 
Where Lazarus was laid; and now the light 
Of the fifth morn had risen, as they stood: 
The two pate sisters in their loneliness, 
Beside the grave of Lazarus. And He, 
The Hope of Israel and of man, who came 
Tu the o'erflowings of a father’s love, 
To raise a fallen worl. 
With His disciples. 


, le too was there 

And as His mild eyo 

Rested upon the grave of him He loved 

With more than mortal love, He turned and wept!— 
The Saviour wept!—does not that lonely tear, 

Speak more than volumes to the mourner’s soul! 
They rolled away the stone—the open grave 

Was wide before them; and they bowed their heads 
In silence on their bosoms, for their thoughts 

Were with their brother, and they lifted not 

Their moistened eyelids, antil Lesus spake, 

*© He shall arise again.’”? No answering tone 
Re-echoed in their hearts, yet they read hope 

In His uplifted eyes, as, with clasped hands 

He poured forth the deep feelings of His soul 

‘Tn silent prayer, ‘* Father! ‘thy name be praised, 
That Thou hast heard me! ‘Thou, whose willing ear 
Is ever open to my suppliant ery. 


Thy name be praised!’’—And then He nearer drew, 


Unto the grave, and his d arma, 


i| Farewell! I may not abide with ye now. 


Said, whe the deep: toned vault, and echomg hills 
Blended their voices, ** Lazaras, come forth!” 
The chains of death were broken!— He who slept 
Within ine silent cl:ambers of the grave. 
Waked at that word into a new-born bife, | 
From the Churchman. | 
THE PARTING YEAR, 


Farewell! I go to that shadowy land 

Where my fathers slunber—a mighty band; 

I go to the years that have pass’d away, 

To the ages that’sleep in their silent deeay, 

To the bured Joys, to the hepes and the fears, 

That have smil’d on, or darkeu’d, the vanish’d years. 


| T go, and farewell to thee, dreary earth, 

| There's a cloud on thy joy, there's a tear in thy misth; 
Por transient and faint is thy sunmiest day, 

| And thy visions of gladness will fade away, 

| Aud the song, and the dance, ard the festal are o'er, 

| And the harp’s wild tuugie is heard no more, 


Farewell! since I smiled in infaney’s bloom, 
/A thousand have gore to the silent tomb; 
| A father weeps o’er his cherish d son, 


And a mother laments for her nurshing gone; 
| ‘The sulor-boy sleeps in the briny wave, 


And the soldier has found an early grave. 


Farewell! farewell! for the summer hours 
Have faded away like the dewy flowers; 
The bird has flown to a warmer cline, 


The bee has forgotten her favorite thyme, 
And winter is here, with his snowewreath'd brow-— 


| Mortals, I go to that shadowy land 
TA; here my fathers 
Oh! 
The fatal hour that will seal your doom: 

| Then seek that bright world where the angels dwell, 
| Where years have no ending—Parewell, farewell! 


mighty band; 
ever remember to you must come 


! 


M. 


Auction or Lapbiss.--An auction of unmarried | 
ladies lakes place anuually in Babylon. 
disizict 


In every 
they assemble, on a cestain day of the | 
year, wll the virgius of marriageable age. The || 
‘most beautiful are first put up, 


and the man who || 


bids the largest sum cf money gains possession of | | 
her. “Phe second tn personal appearance follow, | BS 
and the bidders gratify themselves with handsonie I 
wives according to the depths of their purses.--! 
But there are in Babylon some ladics for whom | 
no money is offered, yet these also are disposed of, | 
so provident are the Babylonians. When all the}! 
beautiful virgins are sold, the crer orders the most || 
deformed to stand ap, and, after he has openly |. 
‘demanded who will marry her with a small sum, 
she is at length adjudged to the man who is satis- 
jfied with the least ; and in this manner the money 
jarising from the sale of the handsome serves as a 
portion to those who are either of disagreeable 
locks, or that have any other imperfection. This 


cnstom prevailed about five hundred y ears before || 
Christ. 


Tar Dev or Aveiers --It is said his highness 
the quondam Dey has declared that the dethroue- 
ment of Cha:les X. was a chastisement inflicted 
by Providence on him for having meddied with 
the Regency of Algiers! How true is the shrewd 


remark of Buonarolti, that ** we always see the 


| finger of God in the punishment of our foes!” 


wholly disapp: raved of 


faney Chairs, 
i Peds, 
Bedti iekings 


‘Warehouse tnt 
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ONY 
ANNIVEKSARY— DEC. 30 AND $1, AND JAN, 1. 
SUFFOLK DELEGATION. 
JOHN DPD. WILLIAMS, 
Hon. THOWAS KENDALL, 
Hon. GEORGE ODIORNE, 
Hon. JACOB «©: ALL, 
Hon HEMAN LINCOLN,* 
HENRY 
JONATUAN PUENCH, 
THOMAS WALLEY, 
PENJAMIN W. LAMB, 
PANIE!L WELD, 
KUENEZER “ IYHINGTON, 
Dr. AUNER PHELPS, 
WILLIAM W. BLAKE,* 
BENJAMIN V. FRENCH, 


JOEL Ti AVER, 
WILLIAM MARSTON, 
IONATH \N CAR A'TON, 


EPI! RAIM HALL, 

P. WHITWELL, 
JONATHAN SIMONDS, 

CHARLES CLEVELAND, 

JOSEPH HART, 

EBESEZER CLOU 

ISRAEL AMES, 

THOMAS % ARNES 

NEWEL!. NOTON, 

AMASA WALKER. 

A. WARREN PAINF, 

Dr. AAC H. APPLETON, 

SAMUEL S. MILES, 

SiMUN K. HEWINS, 

N FISHER AMES, 

MOSES WHITNEY, Ir. 

yy. ISAAC PORTER, 

Bil. \S PiERCE, 
SIMON G 

Peet A SU 

JAMES He VER, 
JOS MAKINER, 

<INGSBURY, 

RICHARDS CHILD, 

LEVI Liss, 

Dr. JOHN O. FAY, 

JONATHAN SiEARNS 

JOuUN MARSH, 


iGu, 


NNER, 


*This gentleman's name was surreptitionsly nsed, and 


he has since publicly disclaiined ali connection with the 
patty. 


Mr. Lince!n never authorized the use of his name, and 
‘epyent.oo. 


WAREHOUSE. 

HEWs, 

bottem ef Cernhill, and 
60, Bratile Street, opposite City Tavern, Bosion. 
eee PS constantly tor sale a general assoriment of 

Housr viz. 

Bureans, 
Card and Wosk 


freet, 


“ant 


Pedsteads, Pembroke, 
Tables, Secretares, 
and Glasses, Wash 
Fasy de. Ure des, 
hes and 


Mattresses, Pew 


Dining, treak fast, 
Dressing Cares, 
Stands, common and 
Looking Giasses of all 
of various patterns, feather 
and Cushions, Curled Hair, 


and Bindings. 


FEATHERS of all Kinds and qualities, put up at short 


imotice,. 


Alt of whieh will be sold as low as at any Furniture 


Ameriean curled lair Matresses—Marseil! 
Bed Quilts—8, 9, 10, 
| Moreans, Fringes, 
'Comfortables, &e. &e. fer sale by 


the city. if Jan, 7. 
FEATHERS, 
DOWN, best white Down, best Live Geess 


Peathers—1 yt, 2d 


and $d sert Russia Feathers— 
icily, Hens’, and 


Sea fowl do.—Spanish, Russia and 
tes and printed 
li and 12-4 Rese Blankets— 
Binding, &e.--Domestie Carpeting, 


DAN 


ty 


1EL DOLE, 


‘k Square. 


Jan. 7. epom dor 


steam pow cr, afans required dimensions, of as good qual 
ity and ‘ower rates, ‘than can be procured elsewhere. 


FLOGRING BOARD, 
OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine, or North- 
em W hite Pine, furnished to order, ready planed by 


E. COPELAND, Jr. 
65 Broad Street. 


Orders received by 


Nev. 5. 
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